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VOCATIONS AND OUR CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 


From every side comes the cry that we must have more 
vocations to the religious life and to the priesthood. The 
multiplied and multiplying activities of Catholic life make 
separate and concerted demands for more consecrated lives for 
their upkeep and increase. Scarcely a religious community 
but finds itself at wit’s end to maintain its growing enter- 
prises. New demands are constantly coming in for further 
extension of activity and the overworked and self-devoted 
Sisters find their present forces scarcely able to sustain the 
already existing institutions. 

Priests likewise are sorely needed. In some dioceses a 
hundred priests could be set to work tomorrow founding 
parishes, collecting scattered flocks, building up existing ac- 
tivities and starting needed new ones. So much depends upon 
a large supply of well-trained and fervent pastors. So great 
losses will ensue if we do not somehow manage to develop the 
vocations which already must exist in ample numbers. 

Those who have much to do with our young folk are per- 
suaded that many vocations go unfulfilled. There are many 
Catholic girls and boys to whom God has given that special 
aptitude for the priesthood or the religious life which is the 
first requisite of a vocation, and with whom His grace is 
quietly pleading to leave all and follow Him, to feed His 
lambs and feed His sheep. Neither the personal fitness and 
freedom from impediment nor the interior leading of grace is 
wanting, and these two things together constitute a vocation. 
Given the correspondence of the subject’s will and the accep- 
tance of a religious superior or of a. bishop, and the vocation is 
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consummated. Why do so many of these suitable and promis- 
ing young folk fail ever to arrive at the goal? 

In helping the development of vocation we do a sixfold 
service. We greatly benefit surely the chosen soul which will 
never find in the world the opportunities for sanctification of 
self and of others which await it in religion or in the priestly 
calling. We help the Church, whose very life and spirit 
depends upon fervent priests and devoted religious souls. We 
bestow a singular blessing on those of the faithful who will, in 
after years, profit by the ministrations of a soul entirely con- 
secrated to Christ and motived by Christian charity. We 
effectively help the undermanned parishes and religious insti- 
tutions. Finally, we secure a great increase of the Divine 
Glory which shines out so conspicuously in the lives of holy 
priests and fervent Religious, men and women. It is then very 
much worth while to give our best thought and effort to help- 
ing the development of vocations. 

Our Catholic schools in particular are very intimately con- 
cerned with this urgent question. It is they who have the 
charge and responsibility of training the child during those 
very years when it is most sensitive to influences, most sus- 
ceptible to help and sympathy. It is while at school that 
children develop the germs of a vocation and the momentous 
decision comes for most of them either just at the end or 
during the course of school. 

From another angle our Catholic schools are primarily 
interested in the encouragement of vocations because they are 
to be carried on by new recruits to the army of priests and 
religious teachers. It is they who will feel most sorely any 
falling off either in quality or numbers of vocations. Even 
now they are severely handicapped by the dearth of volunteers 
in sufficient number, and their teachers are overworked and 
weary because each has to cover the ground and do the work 
which might be divided among several were there more who 
followed religious vocations. 

Let us scrutinize a little the influence of our schools in 
developing religious vocations and the excellences and defects 
which they show in this regard. We can profit by the one and 
the other consideration. It is always possible to make good 
qualities still more effective, and on the other hand our Cath- 
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olic educators are the first to own that their system, like all 
things human, has its shortcomings which are the shadows of 
its virtues and that it is susceptible of greater and greater 
perfecting. 

To take the virtues first, it is a truism that by far the 
greater number of vocations which are followed owe their 
blossom and fruitage to the sweet soil and kindly atmosphere 
of Catholic schools. Nothing is so powerful in its influence on 
youth as holy principles lived out in devoted lives. It is the 
quiet and daily self-consecration of priests and Religious 
which turns the young thoughts to pondering vocation and 
fortifies young wills to make the sacrifice which others whom 
they esteem and love have made before them. So, by merely 
following the path of their devoted service, the teachers in our 
Catholic schools are effectively promoting the budding voca- 
tions of their pupils. 

The Catholic atmosphere of the school is similarly powerful 
in kindling noble purposes and strengthening the desires for 
a religious or priestly life. The great obstacles to the follow- 
ing out of a religious vocation are obviously worldliness, self- 
ishness, the love of earthly things, in a word those powerful 
inclinations of our fallen nature to what is natural, temporal, 
and present which the world, the flesh and the devil so 
sedulously flatter and augment. In proportion as the atmos- 
phere of school is alive with a supernatural spirit, instinct 
with noble ideals, throbbing with Catholic life, in that propor- 
tion it will serve to inspire the pupil with the supernatural 
self-sacrifice which is a prerequisite for the following out of a 
vocation. 

Neither must we overlook the influence of the Catholic 
school on the family of the student. Directly, sometimes 
indirectly, always by the very efficacy of the training which 
it gives to the child, the school should constantly exercise an 
influence for the better on the whole family circle. Some 
teachers have a particular gift of tact and skill in thus help- 
ing the home through the child. The greatest and most suc- 
cessful missionaries (St. Francis Xavier is a notable instance), 
have used children as a means of reforming and converting 
whole populations. Many of our Catholic homes do not need to 
be converted and reformed, but they will be the better for any 
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influence brought to bear upon them through the Catholic 
training of their children. In turn the Catholic atmosphere 
of the home will react powerfully in fostering a vocation in the 
child. 

These things have always been true, but they have a pointed 
application at the present time. In former days there have 
been phases of Catholic society in which circumstances greatly 
favored the development of vocation. Then, the infiuence of 
Catholic principles permeated society, life was more serene 
and less distracted, the multifarious and organized amuse- 
ments and pleasures of today, its frenzied pursuit of money 
and recreation, its rush and fury of occupations did not exist 
or at least were present only in a subdued and tempered form. 
The world was not near so alluring, insistent, various, as 
now. Hence it was relatively easier for young folk to leave 
all behind them and follow Christ—because there was less to 
leave. 

At present, in our land and age, life is immensely interest- 
ing, variegated, promising. Amy young person, with the 
golden fancy and unspoiled illusions of youth, can look for- 
ward to equal opportunities in a country teeming with interest 
and pleasure. “Father,” said a young priest to me, “I am 
from the old country, and since I have learned to know life in 
the Urited States I have a growing admiration for the young 
people here who leave their opportunities behind them and 
enter the seminary or the novitiate. They seem to me to 
deserve far more credit than we did in the old lands of Europe. 
There we had little to look forward to, small prospects, less to 
forego and to surrender. Here in the United States anybody 
can look forward to anything, and I think the merit of 
young folk is multiplied when they leave the world to follow 
Christ.” 

Of course the generosity of this young priest spoke in his 
words of appreciation. To leave any home, however poor or 
small in opportunities, is a heroic renunciation. The dreams 
of youth are always golden, everywhere. But we shall do well 
to realize the sober truth contained in his observations. One 
reason why we do not have more vocations is that the self- 
sacrifice and fervor of charity toward Christ is sometimes not 
strong enough in the hearts of our young people to overcome 
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the clinging attractions and extreme allurement of present- 
day life in the world. Life gives no prospect of growing less 
interesting and attractive. It is we who must multiply the 
aids to self-sacrifice and fervor. 

The example of consecrated lives, the Catholic atmosphere 
of the school, the Catholic atmosphere of the home—these 
three, then, are of extreme moment in encouraging vocations. 
They are already to be credited with the training and develop- 
ment of hundreds of thousands of priests and Religious who 
are carrying on today the work of God at home and on mis- 
sions, or who rest from their labors after lives of sublime 
service. In proportion as we intensify and increase the effi- 
cacy of these three influences, we shall see more vocations 
blossom and bear fruit. The very circumstance that we 
must give credit here for the positive good achieved in the 
development of vocations leads us to look here also for any 
possible defects or, rather, shortcomings which may account 
for the fact that even more vocations for which God has done 
all His part are frustrated and come to naught. 

It is our Catholic teachers themselves, with their devoted 
intimacy, with the details of their great and arduous task, 
with their interest in and eagerness for whatever concerns the 
welfare of the Church and of souls, who can best scrutinize 
their own work from the standpoint of the development of 
vocations and can most practically determine what is best to 
be done to improve their already effective and excellent 
endeavors. What we shall say by way of suggestion and re- 
mark is intended only to help them in their own expert survey 
of the situation, in some such way as a stranger, looking 
over a beautiful and well-ordered garden, can sometimes point 
out features and indicate improvements which, through 
too much knowledge and custom, have escaped the gardener 
himself. 

On the first element of influence, the personal example of 
priests and Religious, we shall not dwell long. Human im- 
perfections cling even to the holiest character, and the saints 
themselves were not able to clear their lives of the dust of 
small defects so long as they remained mortal. “He censures 
God,” said Edmund Burke, in a memorable passage, “who 
quarrels with the imperfections of man.” “If God had wished 
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us all to be angels,” said St. Francis de Sales, in similar mean- 
ing, “He could have made us so. But He means us to br first 
good men and women.” The defects which we cannot master 
are left to us for our chastening. 

Still, the Catholic teacher will ever be on guard against 
scandalizing ever so little the least of these little ones. Some- 
times defects of temper or lapses in justice have a dispropor- 
tionately bad effect upon a child’s sensitive feelings. It has 
happened that children have been repelled or prejudiced by 
such things against Catholic schools and against the vocation 
of Catholic teachers. Such instances, happily, are rare, and we 
may dismiss the subject with a mere mention. In general it 
is the patience, kindness, and general virtue of Catholic 
teachers that do most to foster vocations. 

As to the atmosphere of the school, there is much to be 
said. The pressure of modern life, its variety, its restlessness, 
something even of its superficiality and worldliness, are felt 
even in Catholic classrooms and are continually seeking to 
invade even the Catholic schools. Theirs is no congenial 
atmosphere for the development of vocations, and, in as far 
as it has succeeded in entering our schools, it makes distinctly 
against the spirit of self-sacrifice and fervor which strengthens 
souls to leave all and follow Christ. 

Again, in the keen emulation which necessarily exists be- 
tween our schools and other systems of education, the charac- 
teristically Catholic features of our training are likely to be 
subdued. In the effort to keep our classes at the level of 
other schools or even to surpass it, we find our energies 
largely engrossed. But the precise points of competition 
with these schools are all of a secular character. Thus the 
secular side of our education is likely to be stressed, and since 
our energies are limited, the Catholic features of our courses 
are apt to suffer by comparison. 

But the discussion of this danger to our Catholic schools 
and of the steps which they might take to guard against it and 
to ensure a strong Catholic atmosphere, as well as that other 
consideration of the service which our schools can render to 
vocations by helping to cultivate a distinctly Catholic spirit 
in our homes, would far exceed the limits of this paper, and 
we defer them to a future occasion. 

Epwarp F. Garescue, 8.J. 























THE SURVEY OF THE DULUTH CATHOLIC PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS * 


A striking characteristic of present-day educational activity 
is the development of scientific methods for the study of 
school conditions. The value of quantitive measures having 
been demonstrated in the field of psychology, it was but nat- 
ural to consider their applicability to the science of education. 
Galton, in his study of heredity, had used objective methods. 
Binet and Simon devised tests to be used in their investiga- 
tions of subnormality. Thorndike, Ayres, Terman, Judd, 
Starch, Stone, Kelly, Otis, and Haggerty, all have contrib- 
uted to the elaboration of tests and measures that aim to 
bring educational procedure down out of the clouds of senti- 
ment and surmise and subject it to the cold, clear light of 
scientific inquiry. 

The reaction to all of this on the part of educators who 
hold to the traditional manner, has not been friendly. They 
claim to see education as an essentially human process and 
naturally resent methods that savor of the machine. Life, 
after all, is a drama, not a formula. Human beings will 
always be more or less incalculable. The pronounced mate- 
rialism that pervades the psychological theories of most of the 
leaders in the new movement has been a source of additional 
misgiving. If the body is worth more than the raiment, 
surely the spirit is of more concern than the nervous system. 

However, as someone has said, “There is a soul of truth in 
every error.” Every attempt to better education, no matter 
how misguided, at least bears witness to the fact that there is 
something to better. The measurement vogue is born of the 
fact that there has been too much “hit and miss”—too much 
“trial and error,” in matters educational. And besides, there 
has always been measurement of some sort. Far back in 
Roman times, the “toga virilis” was bestowed upon those who 
passed a reading test, who were able to decipher the Tables 


*Katherine, Sister M., O.S.B., Ph.D., The Duluth Catholic Public 
—- Washington, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Bureau of 
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of Law. The medieval universities demanded objective evi- 
dence to support the candidate’s petition for a degree. Our 
whole system of grading in modern schools is a measure of 
school proficiency. But in each of these cases, the determina- 
tion has been the individual, or collective, judgment of 
teachers. There have been examinations, it is true, but these 
have been set, conducted, and rated on the basis of someone’s 
personal attitude. No doubt, from the beginning of educa- 
tional history, teachers have been considered by their pupils 
as easy and hard, strict and indulgent. The number of chil- 
dren who have done miserably in a test because the teacher’s 
head ached the while he was correcting the papers, is legion. 
Anyone who has had any experience, either as a teacher or a 
learner, does not require scientific evidence to prove to him 
that teachers’ marks are unreliable. 

In any kind of school work, children cannot be classified 
as simply “poor” or “good.” What we desire to know is just 
how poor, and in what respect, and how good and why not 
better. If a child does not read well, it is the school’s respon- 
sibility to discover the cause and apply the remedy. Teachers 
need to be definite in their aims. They are not teaching arith- 
metic in general, for instance, but they are teaching certain 
definite arithmetical facts and processes from day to day. Just 
what processes should they emphasize, and to what extent? If 
standard measures can aid in the determination of these and 
kindred problems, then surely they promise much for the 
future of the schools. 

Only those who refuse to look at the facts and are blinded 
by prejudice will deny that the measurements thus far devised 
have born fruit. Nowhere has their value been demonstrated 
more effectively than in the survey of schools and school sys- 
tems. We have been surveying schools in this country ever 
since the days of Horace Mann, but the surveys made since 
the advent of the standardized test are contributions of un- 
paralleled worth. They have yielded means of comparison, 
have checked up on casual observation, have indicated definite 
defects and suggested definite remedies. They have given the 
pedagog facts to work on. The day is passing when anyone 
can remark, as did a learned priest, who, after some twenty 
years of successful teaching, took a course in pedagogy: “I’ve 
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learned the funny names for things I have been doing all my 
life.” 

The obvious advantages of the survey, as seen in public 
school experience, have led Catholic educators to try it here 
and there throughout the country, never, it is true, on a very 
large scale, but with individual schools, or groups of schools. 
It remains for the Catholic schools of the Diocese of Duluth 
to be the first to publish the results of such a survey. There 
are 11 schools in the diocese, with an enrollment of 2,141 
children. Consequently the task was comparatively simple, 
which does not, however, detract from the value of the work 
undertaken by Sister Mary Katherine, O.8.B., and her 
assistants. 

The survey uncovered a number of interesting facts. It 
showed, for example, that while the Duluth Catholic schools do 
not retard any more than the average number of children, 
when compared with other schools throughout the country, 
they do not seem to be doing enough to accelerate children 
that are brighter—a more or less common complaint every- 
where, an evidence that the American schools have been 
sacrificing talent to system. The number of gifted children as 
revealed by the National Intelligence Test, which was given to 
all children above the third grade, is considerably higher than 
the norms for other parts of the country, and the number of 
subnormals is encouragingly small. The children rank high 
in spelling and in the fundamentals of arithmetic, but they 
fall a bit below the standard in silent reading, particularly in 
the upper grades. The practical suggestions that the survey 
makes anent these findings are: provision for the subnormal 
children in the way of special classes where they may obtain 
more or less individual instruction; provision for more rapid 
advancement in the case of gifted children, to the end that 
they may be saved a year or more in their total schooling; less 
emphasis on spelling and the more mechanical phases of arith- 
metic, in which branches the children are doing better than 
the average; and more time to be devoted to silent reading 
and the problem aspects of arithmetic, which are relatively of 
greater value; the regular use of intelligence tests and educa- 
tional tests in all schoois, so as to keep in step with other 
schools and “to prevent individual teachers from overempha- 
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sizing certain subjects and parts of subjects.” Additional 
monographs dealing with each educational product are prom- 
ised during the ensuing year. 

One would like to generalize a bit from certain points in 
this survey. However, there is room for great caution. The 
testing movement has suffered enough already because of hasty 
enthusiasm. Tests, after all, provide but a relative norm, even 
though the norm is less relative and consequently safer than 
that provided by teachers’ marks. The norms, for instance, 
attached to the Thorndike-McCall Reading Scale were deter- 
mined in the examination of 80,000 children, a considerable 
number, it is true, but how representative is a question. There 
are authorities who do not feel that the standardization of 
the National Intelligence Test is entirely satisfactory. There 
has been a controversy waging these last months as to whether 
intelligence tests really measure native intelligence or school- 
ing. The fact that the children of Duluth rate so high in the 
intelligence test might argue well for us either way. It might 
prove the excellence of their native stock, or the superior 
character of the schooling they have been receiving. Yet it 
would be manifestly unwise to plume ourselves for either 
reason. Moreover, there are certain apparent flaws in the 
survey that would render such argument nugatory. 

In the first place, only one kind of test was given in each 
subject and only one intelligence test. It would have been 
more satisfactory, for purposes of general publicity at any 
rate, had at least one other test been given in each case, as a 
control. Then if the correlation between both sets of results 
bad been high, the facts would be less assailable. 

Again, with regard to the intelligence tests, it might have 
been better had the results been tabulated according to the 
chronological age of the children, and not only according to 
grade. For instance, we find that in the sixth grade of the 
Cathedral School there are 23 children who are over age for 
that grade. On the intelligence rating for the same grade, 36 
children rank above the standard for the grade and only 9 
fall below. The question immediately rises: How many of the 
23 children who are over age are among the 36 who rate high 
in intelligence? There is nothing in the report to show that 
their retardation is due to a lower degree of mentality. Their 
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IQ may be normal for their age and their retardation due to 
any number of other causes for all the reader of the report 
may know. A fourteen-year-old child who is in the sixth 
grade, who consequently is retarded two years, may have lost 
time through sickness or may have entered school late. If 
his intelligence is normal, we naturally expect him to rate 
higher in a test than the norm for the sixth grade, which 
presupposes twelve-year-old children. He should be compared 
with children of the same chronological age. 

It is to be regretted that, before publishing this interesting 
study, the intelligence rating throughout all the schools was 
not correlated with the ratings the teachers would give of the 
pupils concerned. Such a correlation was made in one school, 
says the author, and was found positive and rather high in 
such classes as had had the same teacher for two grades. 
Which seems to indicate that teacher insight into child nature 
that comes of a long association is pretty accurate, which in 
turn should qualify the author’s statement on page 4 of the 
pamphlet, that “a standardized intelligence test will give more 
trustworthy information regarding a pupil than could be 
gained through many months contact with the pupil... .” 
Most authorities on the use of intelligence tests recommend 
that the teacher’s estimate always be taken into account. 

Of course these criticisms are a bit captious and do not 
mean much when we bear in mind that the aim of the survey 
was not advertising but an attempt to get at the real condi- 
tion of the schools in Duluth for the purpose of improving 
them. However, there is a justification for them, inasmuch as 
someone might be tempted, on the basis of this survey, to 
make generalizations with regard to Catholic schools that the 
facts do not warrant. 

We might differ with the author in her evident satisfaction 
with intelligence tests as a means of estimating not only 
“power to learn,” but character in general. To begin with, 
we are sorry for the following sentence on page 4: “The 
teacher, the ‘Master Mechanic,’ needs to know the most possi- 
ble of the ‘Pupil Material’ with which she has to work.” Of 
course Sister Mary Katherine does not believe that teachers 
are mechanics, or children material. A behaviorist might 
stand by such terminology, but not anyone whose psychology is 
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spiritual. If there are to be future printings of the pamphlet, 
it would be as well to eliminate that sentence. But apart 
from this slip, the author, on page 43, in discussing the fact 
that children who rate high in intelligence are sometimes rated 
low by teachers, and that mediocre children, on the showing 
of the tests, are rated high by teachers, suggests that these 
bright children do not work hard enough, need additional 
motivation, given which they will take their rightful place in 
the order of things. Says the author: 


The latter (the mediocre pupils) were the type of “good 
pupil” we find in most classrooms; their only pleasure was to 
study and make good. However, these were but mediocre 
children at best and even if their classroom from day to day 
was above the average, and even if these children gave the 
teacher pleasure, still the bright child, though not measuring 
up to classroom expectation, and even though culpable, if set 
going right through proper motivation, is the more promising 
future citizen. 


But this is putting a higher valuation on quick-wittedness 
than upon character. This is forgetting that training and 
strength of will count for a bit more in life than a high IQ. 
Intelligence is not the only factor that makes a man a useful 
citizen. Without other things, it is more or less of a men- 
ace. The world is full of dull people who have made good. 
There are physical and emotional elements that must be taken 
into account. Above all, there is the power of the will which 
is fundamental to character formation. The teacher who rates 
a mediocre child who works hard, gets his lessons, who is a 
pleasure in the classroom, whose “only pleasure is to study 
and make good,” higher than a “bright” child, who does not 
study, is a disciplinary problem, is satisfied to just get by, is 
only using common sense. Intelligence tests tell us little about 
the qualities that make men and women really worth while in 
the sight of God and men. 

In one other essential respect this survey is lacking. There 
is nothing to show how the Catholic schools of Duluth 
are doing that for which they primarily exist, teaching 
of religion. It is comforting to know that our children 
rate well in intelligence, that they are making more than 
satisfactory progress in arithmetic and spelling, and that, 
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though something is desired in their silent reading ability, 
their standards are quite high. But what of their knowledge 
of Christian Doctrine, their love of their religion, their habits 
of devotion? True there are no standardized tests as yet to 
measure these elements, but something provisional might have 
been devised. The credit system in the higher schools threatens 
to shunt religion into the background. Let us have a care 
lest the intelligence test and the educational test have the 
same effect in the parish school. 

Sister Mary Katherine and her zealous associates in Duluth 
have earned our gratitude in publishing this little work. 
Perhaps the future monographs they promise will show that 
the defects we note in this pamphlet are only apparent. At 
least, they have been brave enough in Duluth to “start some- 
thing.” As a result, we may expect to see other and larger 
dioceses inaugurating surveys. A complete educational survey 
of one of our larger dioceses, a survey that would include all 
phases of the work, buildings, finances, school population, 
teaching, supervision, normal school facilities, would prove 
of great value not only to the diocese surveyed but to Catholic 
education throughout the country. Surveys yield facts and 
facts yield sound pedagogy. If we had a more exact knowl- 
edge of what our Catholic schools are doing, we could the 
better formulate our policies for the future. And, incidentally, 
we would have objcctive arguments, the only kind that seem to 
count nowadays, with which to meet our opponents. For we 
may rest assured that, from the instruction angle at any rate, 
the condition uncovered in Duluth would be found in other 
parts of the country—our schools are up to standard, if they 


are not a shade above. 
GrorGEe JOHNSON. 














THE USE OF CHARTS IN PRIMARY READING 
PART I—FROM SCRIPT TO PRINT. 


In Primary Methods, by Dr. Shields,’ may be found a list 
of 134 Charts intended as a preparation for the First Book 
of the Catholic Education Series of Readers. Dr. Shields, 
referring to these sentences, says, “Many of these sentences 
might easily be improved upon; they might be simplified and 
their number increased; other sentences may be substituted 
for them. But whatever sentences are used, the important 
point to be attained is that the development given to the 
words should be such as is indicated by the number in the 
sentences given here. ... The chart sentence thus serves to 
indicate to the teacher the terminus of the process of sen- 
tence building and not its initial stages.” Experience has 
shown that, for the vast majority of children found in our 
first grades throughout the country, a development wider 
than that indicated by the numbers given in the original 
chart sentences mentioned above must be given to the several 
words used in these charts. This is especially true of the 
words used in the first thirty-eight sentences. In the new 
chart material an attempt has been made to supply the needed 
development. This has been done by employing the sentences, 
in which the numbered words are used, to form stories that 
make a strong appeal to the imagination and that call for 
much activity on the part of the child. In doing this, the 
number of sentences has been notably increased; the element 
of continuity with its attendant advantages has been intro- 
duced. This material may readily be divided into two classes: 
(a) Ten Transition Sentences; (b) Twenty-eight Reading 
Charts. The Reading Charts may be again subdivided into 
ten short stories made up of fully developed words and eight- 
een longer stories employing words not fully developed, to- 
gether with certain fully developed ones. 

Each of the ten transition sentences is printed on a white 
card 3 by 11 inches. Only the words with which the child 





‘Shields, T. E., “Primary Methods.” Washington, Catholic Educa- 
tion Press, pp. 330-337. 
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is perfectly familiar in the script form are used in these 
sentences. They were selected from among the words that 
were learned first. Consequently the child has seen these 
words more often than any other group of words. Before 
any group of children is ready to use these charts, each 
child in the group must be able, of himself, to get the thought 
from any sentence employing these words in the script form. 
There are enough of these cards in the set to supply each child 
in a group of ten children with all of the sentences. As the 
name indicates, they are to be used in assisting the child to 
make the transition from the script form of the words to the 
printed form. 

The ten short stories made up of the fully developed words 
are printed on the colored cards 3 by 11 inches. There is but 
one story on each card. There are enough of these cards in a 
set to provide each child in a group of ten children with all 
the sentences of each story. These sentences, eighty-five in 
number, are intended to serve as a preparation for the first 
lesson in Book I, page 9. They employ only the words found 
in the first thirty-eight original charts. 

Each of the eighteen stories are composed of longer sen- 
tences than those used in the preceding set. All the sentences 
in each of these stories are printed on one colored card 9 by 
11 inches. Provision has been made to provide each child 
in a group of ten children with all of these cards. The sen- 
tences are so constructed that the less well-known words are 
used in such a way that the context declares them to the 
child. The purpose of this material is to prepare the child 
for the stories in the First Book extending from page 10 
to page 69. They employ the words used in the last ninety- 
six original charts. 

The first grade teacher would find it most advantageous 
to divide her class into small groups. This should be done 
regardless of whether there is a registration of twenty pupils 
or of one hundred pupils. The larger the class the more 
necessary is the division. Although it were better to have 
no more than eight children in a group, yet, where the class 
is large, as is often the case in our crowded parochial schools, 
it may be necessary to increase this number to ten. In assem- 
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bling the chart material provision has been made for these 
congested conditions. Ten children have been considered in 
a group. 

In order to assist the teacher in securing the best results 
from the use of the chart material, a word of explanation 
may not be out of place in regard to each of the following 
subjects: (A) The Transition from Script to Print; (B) 
Reading from the Printed Page. 


(A) THE TRANSITION FROM SCRIPT TO PRINT 


(a) The Necessity of the Process.—During the first weeks 
in school, the new words and phrases are taught in the script 
form only. There is a well-founded reason for this procedure. 
In dealing with the child we must, if we hope to succeed, 
follow certain definite laws governing the action of his mind. 
Working in accordance with these laws, it is necessary, before 
we present a new word, to call out into the center of con- 
sciousness the experiences and ideas that are related to the 
thought for which the word or phrase in question is the sym- 
bol. This done, we may safely present the new word or 
phrase. Whenever any sensation is received there is a ten- 
dency for it to flow out in some form of motor reaction. It is 
obvious that the printed form would serve as a stimulus 
equally as well as the scrip form. It would be just as capable 
of arousing the appropriate action. If this were the only end 
in view, we would be entirely justified in presenting the 
printed form first. The scrip form, however, serves another 
valuable purpose. It lends itself better to fix the details of 
the word image which at first tends to function as a whole. 
When a child is in possession of a number of word images, 
the later ones are steadied and supported by those previously 
received. The new one is compared with the older ones. The 
likenesses are both seen and felt by the child. In this way 
the details of the new word picture are brought out and fixed 
in his mind. But where there are but few or no visual images 
in the mind, as is the case during the first days in school, 
then the new image must depend entirely on the strength and 
on the accuracy of the impression that has been directly made 
by the sensory stimulii received by the eye. In order to sup- 
ply the details that are lacking and thus to clarify the impres- 
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sion, we teach. the child to write the sentence containing: the 
new word or phrase. If we taught him to print the sentence 
we would still accomplish our end, namely, that of fixing the 
details. However, since it is customary to use the script 
form in expressing our thoughts in language it is highly 
desirable from the standpoint of economy that the child 
learns how to form script characters ,ratherx than the printed 
ones. On the other hand, in. later life he will read more 
printed matter than script matter. Consequently he must 
learn to read one form and to write the other form. For 
this reason the transition from script to print must be made 
and it would be well to take this step early in the school year. 
The exact date cannot be fixed arbitrarily for all classes. It 
will vary with the prevailing conditions. Fewer difficulties 
will be encountered where the process is unduly postponed 
than where it is too eagerly anticipated. We are, however, 
absolutely certain of one condition at least regarding the time 
for making this transition: it must not be attempted until 
the several script stories used in the process function automati- 
cally for the child. They must instantly. call up the thought 
for which the words are the symbols and thus cause the appro- 
priate motor reaction. Each scrip story must act as a stim- 
ulus to cause the act. called for in the sentence to be per- 
formed. Until this condition is present, we are not only 
increasing our own difficulties but those of the child as well 
when we attempt to take this step. 

(b) The Steps in the Process.—The following sentences have 
been selected from among those taught during the first month, 
for this work: 


1. Good morning, Mr. Robin. 7. Mr. Robin, hop on the 
2. Chirp, little birds, chirp. grass. 

3. Run to the door. 8. Sing, Peter, sing. 

4. Fly to the nest. 9. Skip to your mother. 

5. Hop on the grass. 10. Mrs. Robin loves the lit- 
6. Skip, skip again. tle birds. 


1. Using a plain hand devoid of all unnecessary lines, the 
teacher will write the first four of these sentences on the 
board low enough to be on a level with the child’s eye when 
he stands before it. If space permits, they may be written in 
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two or even in three different places on the board, observing 
a different order in each group. 

2. In order that the teacher may be certain that the child 
is able to get the thought in the script form, she may require 
different ones either to do what the different stories tell them 
to do or to tell someone else to do it. 

3. Place a printed chart in the chalk till under the cor- 
responding scrip sentence. Give each child in the group a 
place at the board before one of the sentences. Direct him to 
take the printed chart in his hand and to hold it directly 
beneath the script copy. The teacher may tell each child at 
the board that the story he holds in his hand tells him the 
same thing that the one on the board does. While the teacher 
is passing from one to the other, each child is left free to 
make comparisons between the two forms. Upon the return 
of the teacher to each child, she may point out such similarities 
or differences that may have escaped him. When each child 
has thus studied one chart, he may replace it in the chalk till, 
pass to the next sentence on the board, pick up the one left 
there by the child who preceded him at this sentence and 
make the comparisons as before. Not more than ten minutes 
should be spent at one time in thus examining the four stories. 
The task on which most time is spent is not always the pne 
that yields most thought. The most casual observations, as 
well as the more thorough investigations, are presenting us to- 
day with an abundance of evidence to show that short tense 
periods are better for all concerned and likewise yield a 
richer harvest of thought than do long-drawn-out periods. 
This is especially true for young children. The teacher will 
repeat these steps for each of the groups in the room. Dur- 
ing the next session each group may well devote one ten- 
minute period to this same exercise. The order of the sen- 
tences should be changed at each repetition of the exercise. 

4. Write the sentences on the board as before, observing a 
different order. Give each child in the group the four printed 
charts in his hand. In the first exercise, it will be remembered 
that each child held but one chart at a time. They may pass 
to the board and place each chart under the corresponding 
script sentence. This exercise will show to the teacher which 
pupils most need to be exercised on the first step. 
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The following seat task may be given after a successful 
exercise of this nature. Fasten the four printed charts, by 
means of paper fasteners, to a sheet of cardboard or to any 
heavy paper. The arrangement of the sentences will be differ- 
ent for each child. Next, supply each child with a sheet of 
paper on which these same sentences are written in script. The 
several sentences may appear more than once on this sheet. The 
arrangement of the script sentences will be different for each 
child and different from that followed in placing the printed 
cards on the heavy paper. Thus equipped, each child is re- 
quired to find each of the printed sentences on the script sheet. 
Having found it, he may copy it from the script sheet on a 
ruled sheet supplied for that purpose. After each sentence 
he may write the number found on the upper corner of the 
printed card. When this task is completed, he will have the 
four sentences written in script characters on his paper in 
exactly the same order that the four printed sentences are 
arranged on the heavy paper. By glancing at the number 
written after each story, the teacher can instantly tell 
whether or not the child has succeeded in finding the script 
sentence corresponding to each chart. If the sentences the 
child has written are in the same order that the printed sen- 
tences are arranged on the cardboard, then the teacher has 
objective evidence that he succeeded in finding the script 
copy corresponding to the printed one. Since the charts were 
fastened on the cardboard in a different order for each child 
and since the arrangement of the script stories was different 
for each child and different from that followed with the 
printed sentences, we have reduced to a minimum the possi- 
bility of copying. Each child will be exercised in this man- 
ner until he is able, without help of any kind, to find and to 
write these four sentences. 

Each child may be exercised in a similar manner on the 
six remaining charts. It might be noted in this connection 
that as soon as a child shows that he is able to take any one 
of the steps mentioned above, he should immediately pass on 
to the next step, regardless of whether anyone else is able to 
do so or not. 

While the child was engaged in the task of making the 
transition from script to print, it was necessary for him to 
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associate in his mind the printed form with that of the corre- 
sponding script form. In the next step we ask him merely to 
give proof that this bond of connection has been made. Each 
child in a group may now be given one printed chart. He 
will write the sentence on this chart on the board in script. 
In order to do this, he must not only recall the corresponding 
script copy but he must hold it in his memory long enough to 
reproduce the details of each word. Before taking this step, 
the teacher must be certain that he has reached the point 
where he experiences no difficulty in reproducing the script 
characters. While the child is engaged in this task, the teacher 
may pass from one to another assisting each to correct any 
mistakes he may have made. The teacher may do this by 
writing the correct form above the child’s work and calling his 
attention to the difference between the two script forms, his 
own and hers. After erasing the teacher’s work, the child 
may correct his own work from his mental picture thus re- 
called. One twenty-minute period a day may be profitably 
spent on this work until each child can accurately reproduce 
from the printed copy the corresponding script form. After 
the ten transition sentences have been used for this purpose, 
the sentences from the ten short stories and from the eighteen 
longer stories may be used. 

It will be found that as the child makes progress in fixing 
the details of his mental word pictures, his ability to get 
thought quickly and accurately from the printed page or from 
the script form, will increase in like proportion. It will be 
readily seen that the work furnished by these transitional 
steps will supply the teacher with an abundance of mate- 
rial for seat tasks. While the teacher is occupied with one 
group, she may supply the other groups with one or more 
printed charts and a sheet of ruled paper. They may reproduce 
in scrip the printed sentences found on the charts. At an- 
other period, they may be supplied with a perfect script copy 
of these same sentences. They may now be given an oppor- 
tunity of finding their own mistakes. After making sure 
they have found all their mistakes, they may replace the 
perfect copy on the teacher’s desk and correct these mis- 
takes. After this is completed, the teacher may well devote a 
few minutes to this work. She will call the attention of each 
child to the mistakes he has overlooked. 
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The objection may be raised that too much time is thus 
spent on writing. The aim of this work is not for the purpose 
of improving the handwriting of the pupils, although this is 
one result that follows. The primary purpose is to clarify 
the mental picture of the words that have been presented. It 
will be recalled that when a new word or phrase was first 
presented, the thought was given the first place and the word 
was, by this means, banished to the margin of consciousness. 
In the future, then, the thought will always tend to maintain 
this place. Consequently we need have no fears in thus direct- 
ing attention to the details of the word. 

Let it not be supposed that while this process of making the 
transition from script to print and from print to script is 
taking place that the work of teaching new words and phrases 
has been interrupted. This work is never interrupted for any 
reason whatever. During the second month the following 
material may be developed. It is not intended that the order 
here given must be followed. This order is merely suggestive. 





1. Sing a glad song, 19. Show Jane how to skip. 

2. Watch Mr. Robin fly. 20. Put the flowers on the 

3. Play on the grass. table. 

4. Build a nest in the tree. 21. Run and open the door. 

5. Here is your mother. 22. The birds begin to sing. 

6. Peter, welcome your 23. Clap your hands for joy. 
mother. 24. Peter follows mother. 

7. The flowers are in the 25. Peter follows mother 
grass. wherever she goes. 

8. Dance for joy. 26. Are you looking for 

9. Look, Peter, look. flowers? 

10. Here are roses. 27. Give the roses to mother. 

11. Peter is happy. 28. The breezes rock the trees. 

12. Look at Peter’s happy 29. They rock the little birds 
face. to sleep. 

13. Say good morning: 30. Mother gives Peter his 

14. Call Jane. breakfast. 

15. Show the lilies to Jane. 31. Mother gives bread to 

16. Jane, wave to mother. Peter. 

17. Wave your hands. 32. Peter gives the crumbs to 

18. Jane waves her hands. the little birds. 


Sister M. Atma, Pa.D, 


(To be continued) 











FOSSIL PEDIGREES 
(Continued) 


But it is our task to criticize the theory of Transformism, 
and not to throw a life-line to Fixism, by advocating gradual 
formation of species as the only feasible alternative to gradual 
transformation of species. Perhaps, this particular life-line 
will not be appreciated any way; for the Fixist may, not with- 
out reason, prefer to rest his case on the contention that the 
intrinsic time-value of geological formations is far too prob- 
lematic for certain conclusions of any sort. In maintaining 
this position, he will have the support of some present-day 
geologists, and can point, as we shall see, to facts that seem 
to bear out his contention. In fact, the cogency of the palae- 
ontological argument appears to be at its maximum in the 
abstract, and to evaporate the moment we carry it into the 
concrete. The lute seems perfect, until we begin to play 
thereon, and then we discover certain rifts that mar the effect. 
It is to these rifts that our attention must now be turned. 

The first and most obvious flaw, in the evolutionary inter- 
pretation of fossil series, is the confounding of succession 
with filiation. Thinkers, from time immemorial, have com- 
mented on the deep chasm of distinction, which divides his- 
torical, from causal, sequence, and philosophers have never 
ceased to inveigh against the sophistical snare of: Post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. That one form of life has been subsequent 
in time to another form of life is, in itself, no proof of descent. 
“Let us suppose,” says Bathers, “all written records to be 
swept away, and an attempt made to reconstruct English 
history from coins. We could set out our monarchs in true 
order, and we might suspect that the throne was hereditary; 
but if on that assumption we were to make James I, the son 
of Elizabeth—well, but that’s just what palaeontologists are 
constantly doing. The famous diagram of the Evolution of 
the Horse which Huxley used in his American lectures has 
had to be corrected in the light of the fuller evidence recently 
tabulated in a handsome volume by Professor H. F. Osborn 
and his coadjutors. Palaeotherium, which Huxley regarded 
as a direct ancestor of the horse, is now held to be only a 
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collateral, as the last of the Tudors were collateral ancestors of 
the Stuarts. The later Ancitherium must be eliminated from 
the true line as a side-branch—a Young Pretender. Sometimes 
an apparent succession is due to immigration of a distant 
relative from some other region—“The glorious House of 
Hanover and Protestant Succession.” It was, you will re- 
member, by such migrations that Cuvier explained the renewal 
of life when a previous fauna had become extinct. He ad- 
mitted succession but not descent (Science, Sept. 17, 1920, 
p. 261). 

But, if succession does not imply descent, descent, at least, 
implies succession, and the fact that succession is the necessary 
corollary of descent, may be used as a corrective for the erro- 
neous allocations made by neontologists on the basis of purely 
morphological considerations. The priority of a type is the sine 
qua non condition of its being accepted as ancestral. It is 
always embarrassing when, as sometimes happens, a “descend- 
ant” turns out to be older than, or even coeval with, his “an- 
cestor.” If, however, the historical position of a form can be 
made to coincide with its anatomical pretensions to ancestry, 
then the inference of descent attains a degree of logical re- 
spectability, that is impossible in the case of purely zoological 
evidence. Recent years have witnessed a more drastic appli- 
cation of the historical test to morphological speculations, and 
the result has been a wholesale revision of former notions 
concerning phylogeny. “I could easily,” says Bathers, “occupy 
the rest of this hour by discussing the profound changes 
wrought by this conception on our classification. It is not 
that orders and classes hitherto unknown have been discov- 
ered, not that some erroneous allocations have been corrected, 
but the whole basis of our system is being shifted. So long as 
we were dealing with a horizontal section across the tree of 
life—that is to say, with an assemblage of approximately con- 
temporaneous forms—or even with a number of such horizon- 
tal sections, so long were we confined to simple description. 
Any attempt to frame a causal connection was bound to be 
speculative” (ibidem, p. 258). Whether zoologists will take 
kindly to this “shifting of the whole basis” of classification, 
remains to be seen. Personally, we think they would be very 
ill-advised to exchange the solid observational basis of homol- 
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ogy for the scanty facts and fanciful interpretations of palae- 
ontologists. 

The second stumbling-block in the path of Transformism 
is the occurrence of convergence. We have seen that, in the 
palaeontological argument, descent is inferred conjointly from 
similarity and succession, and that, in the abstract, this argu- 
ment is very persuasive. One of the concrete phenomena, 
however, that tend to make it inconsequential, is the un- 
doubted occurrence of convergence. Wood, in the introduction 
of the 5th edition of his Palaeontology (1919), speaks of three 
kinds of convergence (cf., pp. 14, 15, 16), which, as a matter 
of convenience, we may term the parallelistic, the radical, and 
the adaptational, types of convergence. A brief description 
of each type will serve to elucidate its nature and its signifi- 
cance: 

(1) Parallelistic convergence implies the appearance of 
parallel modifications in the homologous parts of organisms 
regarded as diverging from common stock in two distinct col- 
lateral lines, that were independent at the time of the appear- 
ance in both of the said parallel modifications. Speaking of 
certain fossil coelenterates known as Graptolites, Prof. Wood, 
of Cambridge, says: “In some genera the hydrothecae of dif- 
ferent species show great variety of form, those of one species 
being often much more like those of a species belonging to 
another genus than to other species of the same genus” 
(Palaeontology, 5th ed., p. 69). As another instance of this 
phenomenon, the case of the fossil ungulates of South America, 
spoken of as Litopterna, may be cited, and the case is peculiarly 
interesting because of its bearing on that piece de resistance 
of palaeontological evidence, the Pedigree of the Horse. “The 
second family of Litopterna,” says Wm. B. Scott, “the 
Proterotheriidae, were remarkable for their many deceptive re- 
semblances to horses. Even though those who contend that the 
Litopterna should be included in the Perissodactyla should 
prove to be in the right, there can be no doubt that the prote- 
rotheres were not closely related to the horses, but formed a 
most striking illustration of the independent acquisition of 
similar characters through parallel or convergent developmert. 
The family was not represented in the Pleistocene, having died 
out before that epoch, and the latest known members of it lived 
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in the upper Pliocene. . . . Not that this remarkable character 
was due to grotesque proportions; on the contrary, they looked 
far more like the ordinary ungulates of the northern hemisphere 
than did any of their South American contemporaries; it is 
precisely this resemblance that is so notable.... The feet 
were three-toed, except in one genus (Thoatherium) in which 
they were single-toed, and nearly or quite the whole weight 
was carried upon the median digit, the laterals being mere 
dew-claws. The shape of the hoofs and the whole appearance 
of the foot was surprisingly like those of the three-toed horses, 
but there were certain structural differences of such great im- 
portance, in my judgment, to forbid the reference of these ani- 
mals, not merely to the horses, but even to the perissodactyls.” 
(A History of Land Mammals in the Western Hemisphere, 
p. 499). 

For this sort of parallelism, the Lamarckian and Darwinian 
types of evolution by addition can offer no rational explanation. 
It could, perhaps, be accounted for upon the Bateso- 
nian hypothesis of evolution by loss of inhibition, that is to say, 
the coincident appearance of convergent characters in collat- 
eral lines might be interpreted as being due to a parallel loss 
in both lines of the inhibitive genes, which had suppressed the 
convergent feature in the primitive or common stock. We 
say that the convergence might be so interpreted, because the 
interpretation in question would, at best, be merely optional 
and not at all necessary; for in the third, or adaptational, 
type of convergence, we shall see instances of parallel modi- 
fications occurring in completely independent races, whose 
morphology and history alike exclude all possibility of heredi- 
tary connection between them. Hence, even in the present 
ease, nothing constrains us to accept the genetic interpreta- 
tion. 

(2) Radical convergence, which Wood styles heterogenetic 
homoeomorphy is described by him as follows: “Sometimes 
two groups of individuals resemble each other so closely that 
they might be regarded as belonging to the same genus or 
even to the same species, but they have descended from dif- 
ferent ancestors since they are found to differ in development 
(ontogeny) or in their paleontological history; this phenome- 
non, of forms belonging to different stocks approaching one 
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another in character, is known as convergence or hetero- 
genetic homocomorphy, and may occur at the same geological 
period or at widely separated intervals. Thus the form of 
oyster known as Gryphaea has originated independently from 
again in the Chalk; these forms found at different horizons 
closely resemble one another and have usually been regarded 
as belonging to one genus (Gryphaea), but they have no direct 
genetic connection with one another” (Palaeontology, 5th ed., 
p. 15). Comment is almost superfluous. If even specific re- 
semblance is no proof of common origin, then what right have 
we to interpret any resemblance whatever in this sense? 
With such an admission, the whole bottom drops out of the 
evolutionary argument. When the theory of descent is forced 
to account for heterogenetic resemblance at expense of all 
likelihood and consistency, when it cannot save itself except by 
blowing hot and cold with one breath, one is tempted to ex- 
claim: “Oh, why bother with it!” 

(3) Adaptational convergence is the occurrence of parallel 
modifications due to analogous specialization in unrelated 
forms, whose phylogeny has been obviously diverse. “Also, ani- 
mals belonging to quite distinct groups,” says Wood, “may, 
when living under similar conditions, come to resemble one 
another owing to the development of adaptive modifications, 
though they do not really approach one another in essential 
characters ; thus analogous or parallel modifications may occur 
in independent groups—such are the resemblances between fly- 
ing reptiles (Ornithosaurs) and birds, and between sharks, 
icthyosaurs and dolphins” (op. cit., p. 16). As this type of 
convergence has been discussed in a previous article, with ref- 
erence to the mole and mole-cricket, it need not detain us 
further. All these types of convergence, but especially the sec- 
ond type, are factual evidence of the compatibility of resem- 
blance with independent origin, and the fact of their occurrence 
tends to undermine the certainty of the phylogenetic inferences 
based on fossil evidence; for, thanks to the bad state of preser- 
vation, and the impossibility of dissection, even superficial 
resemblances may give rise to false interpretations. And, as 
for the cases of radical convergence, there is no denying that 
they strike at the very heart of the theory of descent. 

The third difficulty for Transformism arises from the discon- 
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tinwity of the geological record. It was one of the very first 
discrepencies to be discovered between evolutionary expecta- 
tion and the actual results of research. The earliest explora- 
tions revealed a state of affairs, that subsequent investigations 
have failed to remedy: on the one hand, namely, a notable 
absence of intermediate species to bridge the gaps between the 
fossil genera, and on the other hand, the sudden and simulta- 
neous appearance of numerous new and allied types unheralded 
by transitional forms. Since Darwin had stressed the gradual- 
ness of transmutation, the investigators expected to find the 
means more numerous than the extremes, and were surprised to 
find, in the real record of the past, the exact reverse of their 
anticipation. They found that the classes and families of ani- 
mals and plants had always been as widely separated and as 
sharply differentiated as they are today, and that they had 
always formed distinct systems, unconnected by transitional 
links. The hypothetical “generalized types,” supposed to com- 
bine the features of two or three families, have never been 
found, and most probably never will be; for it is all but certain 
that they never existed. Occasionally, it is true, palaeontolo- 
gists have discovered isolated types, which they interpreted as 
annectant forms, but a single pier does not make a bridge, and 
only too often it chanced that the so-called annectant type, 
though satisfactory from the morphological standpoint, was 
more recent than the two groups, to which it was supposed to be 
ancestral. But it will make matters plainer, if we illustrate 
what is meant by the discontinuity or incompleteness of the 
fossil record, by reference to some concrete series, such as the 
so-called Pedigree of the Horse. 

Whenever a series of fossils, arranged in the order of their 
historical sequence, exhibits a gradation of increasing resem- 
blance to the latest form, with which the series terminates, such 
a series is called a palaeontological pedigree, and is said to 
represent so many stages in the racial development or phylog- 
eny of the respective modern type. The classical example of 
this sort of “pedigree” is that of the Horse. It is, perhaps, one 
of the most complete among fossil “genealogies,” and yet, as 
has been frequently pointed out, it is, as it stands, extremely 
incomplete. Modern representatives of the Equidae, namely, 
the horse, the ass and the zebra, belong to a common genus, and 
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are separated from one another by differences which are 
merely specific, but the differences which separate the various 
forms, which compose the “pedigree of the Horse,” are generic. 
We have, to borrow Gerard’s simile, nothing more than the 
piers of the evolutionary bridge, without the arches, and we do 
not know whether there ever were any arches. There is, indeed, 
a sort of progression, e.g., from the three-toed, to a one-toed, 
type, so that the morphological gradation does, in some degree, 
coincide with temporal succession. But, on the other hand, the 
fossil forms, interpreted as stages in the phylogeny of the 
Horse, are separated from one another by gaps so enormous, 
that, in the absence of intermediate species to bridge the inter- 
vals, it is practically impossible, particularly in the light of 
our experimental knowledge of Genetics, to conceive of any 
transition between them. Nor is this all. The difficulty is in- 
creased tenfold, when we attempt to relate the Hquidae to 
other mammalian groups. Fossil ungulates appear suddenly 
and contemporaneously in the Tertiary of North America, 
South America and Europe, without any transitional precur- 
sors, to connect them with the hypothetical proto-mammalian 
stock, and to substantiate their collaterality with other mam- 
malian stocks. 

To all such difficulties the evolutionist replies by alleging the 
incompleteness of the geological record, and modern handbooks 
on palaeontology devote many pages to the task of explaining, 
why incompleteness of the fossil record is just what we should 
expect, especially in the case of terrestrial animals. The rea- 
sons, which they assign, are convincing, but this particular 
mode of solving the difficulty is a rather precarious one. Evolu- 
tionists should not forget that, in sacrificing the substantial 
completeness of the record to account for the absence of inter- 
mediate species, they are simultaneously destroying its value 
as a proof of the relative position of organic types in time. 
Yet this, as we have seen, is precisely the feature of greatest 
strategic value in the palaeontological “evidence” for evolution. 
We must have absolute certainty that the reputed “ancestor” 
was in existence prior to the appearance of the alleged “de. 
scendant,” or the peculiar force of the palaeontological argu- 
ment is lost. It would be preposterous for the progeny to be 
prior to, or even coeval with, the progenitor, and so we must 
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be quite sure that what we call “posterity” is really posterior 
in time. Now the sole argument, that palaeontology can ad- 
duce, for the posteriority of one organic type as compared with 
another, is the negative evidence of its non-occurrence, or 
rather of its non-discovery, in an earlier geological formation. 
The lower strata do not, so far as is known, contain the type in 
question, and so it is concluded that this particular form had 
no earlier history. Such an inference, as is clear, is not only 
liable to be upset by later discoveries, but has the additional 
disadvantage of implicitly assuming the substantial complete- 
ness of the fossil record, whereas the absence of intermediate 
species is only explicable upon the asswmed incompleteness of 
the selfsame record. The evolutionist is thus placed in the 
dilemma of choosing between a substantially-complete, and a 
substantially-incomplete, record. Which of the alternatives, 
he elects, matters very little; but he must abide by the con- 
sequences of his decision, he cannot eat his cake and have it. 
Barry O’TOooxe. 


(To be continued) 








EDUCATION IN NOVA SCOTIA BEFORE 1811 
(Continued) 


Sir Colin Campbell, then Governor of Nova Scotia, with- 
held his assent to the measure, submitting it to the Imperial 
Government for consideration. On this occasion the Bishop 
of Nova Scotia and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts appealed successfully for its dis- 
allowance. A statement of the imperial decision, transmitted 
to the Nova Scotia Legislature by Lord John Russell in Sep- 
tember, 1839, indicates the intricate nature of the problem. 
It is as follows :*** 


The claim advanced by the Bishop of Nova Scotia extends 
to the whole of the Lands set apart for Educational objects, 
whether already appropriated to these purposes, or already 
vested by the Provincial Act of 1766, in the hands of Trustees 
for the use of Schools. Her Majesty’s Government are of 
opinion, that the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
although not possessed of a strict Legal Right, have estab- 
lished an equitable claim to that portion of the Land which is 
already occupied and improved; and they consider that the 
Society should be left to the entire and unreserved possession 
of it, for the purpose to which it is at present dedicated ; set- 
ting aside any other consideration, the Society in connexion 
with the Established Church of England and Ireland, have, 
by the extent and efficiency of their arrangements, for dis- 
pensing the benefits of education throughout the Province, 
entitled themselves to the free enjoyment of the property. 

You will have collected from what I have now stated, that 
it is not my intention to advise Her Majesty’s Government to 
assent to the act passed in the last Session of the Provincial 
Legislature entitled, “An Act to provide for the Selection 
and Appointment of Trustees of Lands granted or reserved or 
otherwise allotted as School Lands, or for Schools in this 
Province.” The legal opinions which have been taken on this 
Act, confirm the doubt which was entertained by the Govern- 
ment as to the competency of the Local Legislature to exercise 
this jurisdiction over the Lands in question. The Act passed 
is open to the strong objection that it extends to all Lands 
originally reserved or granted for the purposes of Schools 
which must be plainly improper, so far as relates to Lands 


“Journals of the Nova Scotia House of Assembly, 1839-1840. 
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vested in Trustees appointed from time to time by the Gover- 
nor. Even if the claim of the Society had been altogether 
rejected, still the property, not having been found to be with 
them, would devolve on the Crown, and be disposable by the 
Crown, and not by the Local Legislature. But independently 
of what I have already Stated, it appears to me that the Act 
is liable to this other grave objection, that it seeks, by a direct 
exercise of power, to enforce a settlement of a question em- 
bodying many important points of propriety rights and equi- 
table consideration which only could be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, after a full examination of the grounds on which the 
claims of the parties were founded. At the same time I 
should wish it to be distinctly understood that Her Majesty’s 
Government de not express any dissent from the general views 
which the Legislature appear to entertain, were they to be 
applied to a matter upon which they could be allowed to oper- 
ate, with Justice to the Crown, and fairness to other parties. 

Should the Provincial Legislature undertake the settlement 
of the rules for the application of future Grants, Her 
Majesty’s Government will readily concur in the Provisions of 
this Act for the management of any Lands which may here- 
after, from time to time, be devoted to Educational purposes. 

I will even go further to meet the views of the Legislature 
of Nova Scotia. 

With reference to the unoccupied portions of the Lands 
already granted, Her Majesty’s Government are not prepared 
to admit the claim of the Society. Neither are they prepared 
to state the mode of appropriation which it would be just and 
proper to adopt with regard to this portion of the Lands. I 
entertain strong doubts, whether, in departing from the view 
taken by the Society as to their equitable title to these lands 
also, it might not be proper in a certain degree to qualify that 
dissent, and to admit their claim to a portion of them. Her 
Majesty’s Government feel every disposition to meet the views 
of the Society, and to aid their exertions for this great public 
object; and it would prove highly satisfactory to them if, by 
mutual concession on the part of the parties interested, this 
embarrassing question could be satisfactorily arranged. I 
would, therefore, suggest for your consideration, whether it 
might not be practicable to relieve the Government from the 
further discussion of this question by the appointment of a 
Commission which might distinguish those Lands upon which 
the care and the Funds of the Society had been bestowed 
from those which had been left altogether waste and unprofit- 
able. Upon the Report of such a Commission, might be 
framed some measure in the Provincial Legislature, with the 
Concurrence of the Government, by which a partition of these 
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reservations should be made, leaving one portion for the sup- 
port of the Schoolmasters of the Society, and the other for 
the purposes of Education generally. Some such arrange- 
ment provided it were so clearly defined as not to lead to liti- 
gation, although it would not meet the claims of either party, 
might be accepted by both as a means of reconciling those 
differences which cannot be protracted without injury to the 
province generally, and more to that important object which 
all parties have in view. 

Another attempt was made by the Assembly in 1850 to make 
legal disposal of the school lands. The legislative enactment 
of that year, entitled “An Act Concerning School Lands and 
the Appointment of Trustees therefor,” was very similar in 
design to the act of 1839. It provided for the appointment of 
three trustees in every county and township who, acting as a 
corporate body, were to assume control of the school lands 
within their respective localities. With the acquiescence of 
the Governor and Council, they were empowered to lease, sell 
or dispose of the reservations as they saw fit.*° A strong 
appeal for its rejection was again made by the Bishop of the 
province and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 
The memorandum of the latter—a voluminous document of 
more than half a hundred foolscap pages—recapitulates the 
manner in which the Society acquired its original educational 
privileges in Nova Scotia and advances its claims to the 
school lands on the grounds of priority of occupation, expense 
incurred in their development and uniform tacit acquiescence 
of Government of the Society’s exclusive right to them.’** 

As a result of these representations the bill met the same 
fate at the hands of the Imperial Government as did its pre 
decessor. In view of the similarity of the measure to that of 
1839, Lord Grey, in replying, stated his surprise that no ex- 
planation had accompanied it indicating the grounds for its 
presentation. Attorney General Uniacke pointed out that the 
present bill differed from its predecessor in that it subjected 
the trustees to the recommendations of the Governor whereas 
the former bill simply required that the trustees report an- 
nually to the General Sessions of the Peace. The principal 





“Acts of the General Assembly of Nova Scotia, 1845-1851, c. 19. 
“Public Records of Nova Scotia, Vol. 438, Doc. 58. 
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objection to the bill, as stated in Lord Grey’s letter, was that 
it appeared to give the Lieutenant Governor authority to 
eject from their trusts trustees of the school lands howsoever 
appointed, jeopardizing thereby the position of those trustees 
appointed in connection with the S. P. G. He considered, 
therefore, that “it would be unjust to take away from the 
Society, Land on which it had incurred expense for the objects 
of its intentions; and that the Crown could not be advised 
to be a party to such a proceeding.’”**’ But since it was the 
opinion of the imperial authorities that the Crown held all 
waste lands in the province, Lord Grey went on to say that 
he was not prepared “to contest the right of the Local Legis- 
lature to make such changes as may be thought expedient in 
the subsisting arrangements with regard to lands still held 
by the Crown, and upon which no expenditure had been in- 
curred by the Society.”*** This was an important deviation 
from the attitude the Imperial Government assumed towards 
the bill of 1839, and, as matters transpired, proved to be a 
means of overcoming the difficulty. 

Following the recall by the 8. P. G., about 1834, of its 
schoolmasters from Nova Scotia, not only the school lands 
that had never been applied to their intended purpose, but 
likewise those that had been at one time under occupation 
passed into the category of “waste lands”; and the Provincial 
Government, acting on the assumption of an indirect permis- 
sion accorded in 1850, has from time to time disposed of them 
as it saw fit. 

When the counties of the province were erected into munici- 
palities in 1879, the school lands, in most cases, became vested 
in the municipality in which they were located. As occasion 
arose, the Local Government has granted appeals made by 
those subordinate government units for permission to admin- 
ister their own school areas. Usually those lands have been 
appropriated for the purpose of general education. In some 
municipalities they have been sold or, where retained, let 
out on lease and the proceeds applied to help along “poor” 
sections. In some parts of the province they still remain un- 


“Journals of the Nova Scotia House of Assembly, 1851, appendix 9. 
“Tbid. 
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touched. The Society, no longer having teachers in the prov- 
ince, has in a quiet way renounced its original claim to the 
school lands and has not attempted to interfere in their set- 
tlement under the education laws of the province. 

Early Schools of Kings County.—The rapid increase in pop- 
ulation attendant upon Governor Lawrence’s appeal for set- 
tlers in 1759 and 1760 created, in some sections, a correspond- 
ingly greater demand for better educational facilities and 
more teachers. Kings County was the first in the province to 
profit by the immigrations. Horton and Cornwallis town- 
ships were settled by Connecticut planters in 1759; Falmouth 
by Rhode Islanders. Others from Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire joined them soon afterwards. In the four town- 
ships that then made up Kings County—Horton, Cornwallis, 
Falmouth, and Newport—there were 1,717 inhabitants in 
1763. Being intelligent people, many of them were anxious 
to secure an education for their children.’* 

Reporting to Halifax in the year 1763, Reverend Joseph 
Bennett, missionary to the district, stated that there were 951 
children in his constituency for whom teachers were urgently 
needed. Neither church nor school had yet appeared in this 
considerable area and as a consequence there was danger of 
those children growing up in a lamentable state of igno- 
rance.’*° The inhabitants of Horton, the most populous town- 
ship in the county, in which there were 375 children, had 
already signified their willingness to co-operate in any effort 
to provide them with a teacher by starting a subscription 
among themselves for his support.’™ A similar spirit pre- 
vailed throughout the other townships. Mr. Bennett, there- 
fore, recommended that two schoolmasters be appointed for 
the district. The proposal was endorsed by Mr. Belcher and 
the legislature appropriated twenty pounds for their sup- 
port.’ The allowance was too small and Mr. Bennett re- 
luctantly reported the following year that his attempt to get 


“Hawkins, Ernest, Historical Notices of the Missions of the Church 
of England in the North American Colonies Previous to the Independ- 
ence of the United States, London, 1845, p. 363. 

“Hawkins, Ernest, op. cit., pp. 363-364; Reports on the Canadian 
Archives, 1894, p. 238. 

Reports on the Canadian Archives, 1894, p. 266. 
™=Tbid., p. 266. 
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teachers on the small compensation he could offer was inffec- 
tual. He suggested the transfer of the money to Halifax. 
But three years later, in 1767, Kings County got its first 
teacher, Mr. Samuel Watts, who had been licensed to teach 
by Governor Lawrence in 1759. Mr. Watts taught his school 
at Windsor in the present county of Hants, receiving a stipend 
of ten pounds per annum from the Society and a supple- 
mental amount from the proprietors.’™ 

Another teacher, Mr. Haliburton, also a licentiate of the 
Society, came to Windsor in 1769. In the same year Mr. Ben- 
nett stated that Haliburton had fourteen scholars under his 
tuition.’** 

No further information of schools in the Kings district 
before 1780 is available. But it is probable that the county 
enjoyed neighborhood schools prior to this date and that oth- 
ers also existed of which we have no record. Writing in 1771, 
Mr. Bennett said: ‘“We have got a small Chapel at Windsor 
which answers for Church for me, for a Meeting-house when- 
ever a Dissenting Minister happens to come that way in my 
absence, and for a school-house on week days. It was built 
by subscription of the inhabitants indiscriminately.’"’** 

Early Schools of Annapolis.—After the departure of Watts 
in 1739 difficulty was experienced in procuring a chaplain 
for Annapolis. An invitation was extended to a Reverend 
Mr. Clarke, missionary at Dedham, Massachusetts, to settle 
in the township but according to Hawkins the engagement 
was not contracted." In 1763, when Reverend Thomas 
Wood, traveling missionary to the western districts of the 
province, visited Annapolis, he found 800 persons there desti- 
tute of all religious care. He therefore engaged James Wilkie, 
a resident of the place, to act as catechist to the inhabitants. 
Mr. Wilkie also did similar service for the people of the 
neighboring township of Granville. So successful was he with 
his school that in 1765 he was granted a license by the Gov- 
ernor and his name placed on the list of 8S. P. G. teachers 
for the province.’*’ His burdens were lightened the same year 

“Tbid., p. 239; Eaton, Arthur W. H., op. cit., p. 334. 

**Akins, Thomas B., A Sketch of the Rise and Progress, etc., p. 24. 

**Hawkins, Ernest, op. cit., pp. 363-364. 


“Thid., p. 363. 
"Reports on the Canadian Archives, 1894, pp. 246, 265. 
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by the appointment of John Morrison instructor and catechist 
for the township of Granville. Morrison, like Wilkie, enjoyed 
the patronage of the 8S. P. G. His license was procured 
the same time as Wilkie’s.’** 

During the last year of Wood’s ministry, Nathaniel Fisher 
was schoolmaster for Annapolis and Granville. As there was 
for a time after Mr. Wood’s death in 1778 no minister sta- 
tioned in this district Fisher was accustomed to read the 
prayers and preach on Sunday to the inhabitants of these 
townships.’ For this reason we sometimes find him referred 
to as rector. He was relieved of the religious function by 
Joshua Wingate Weeks in 1781. Weeks, assisted by a young 
clergyman named Bailey, was rector of the three townships, 
Annapolis, Granville and Clements.’ He was not, however, 
the first resident clergyman of the district, for Mr. Wood, to- 
wards the latter part of his life, was located permanently at 
Annapolis. Wood’s interest in education is indicated by his 
achievement in producing a grammar and dictionary of the 
Micmac tongue. In pursuing this work he was greatly assist- 
ed by what had previously been accomplished in this direction 
by the French Catholic priest, M. Maillard. 

Schools in Yarmouth and Queens Countics.—In the town- 
ships of Queens County, the school lands seem to have re- 
mained vacant much longer than did those of Annapolis and 
Kings. When Liverpool township was surveyed, one share 
was set apart for the maintenance of a school. The same rule 
was observed in laying out Yarmouth township. But how- 
ever numerous may have been private schools, we do not hear 
of schools being in operation in this section of the province 
until the arrival in force of the Loyalists during the eighties. 

Patrick WILFRID THIBEAU. 


(To be continued) 


“Public Records of Nova Scotia, Vol. 165, p. 386. 


**Tbid., Vol. 136. 
™Calnek, W. A., History of the County of Annapolis, Toronto, Wil- 
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CLASSICAL SECTION 


Inquiries on any phase of the teaching of the Classics are 
earnestly sought by the editor of this section. If these ques- 
tions are of sufficient general interest, they will be answered 
in these columns, otherwise by correspondence. Teachers of 
the Classics are also urged to send us such information as 
devices, etc., which they have evolved through their own 
experience and may wish to place at the disposal of others. 
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The subdivisions (1) Miscellaneous General Works, (2) 
Dictionaries and Grammars, and (3) Manners and Customs, 
have been treated in previous numbers of the Revinw. 

4. Religion and Mythology. 

*Gayley, C. M., Classic Myths in English Literature. Ginn 
and Co. 

Fairbanks, A., The Mythology of Greece and Rome. D. 
Appleton and Co. 

5. Art and Archaeology. 

Lanciani, R., Wanderings in the Roman Campagna. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin Co. 

Lanciani, R., New Tales of Old Rome. Houghton, Mifflin 
Co. 

Lanciani, R., Ancient Rome in the Light of Recent Dis- 
coveries. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

*Lanciani, R., The Roman Forum. Houghton, Mifflin Co. 

*Platner, 8S. P., Topography and Monuments of Ancient 
Rome. Allyn and Bacon. 

Man and Kelsey, Pompeii, Its Life and Art. Macmillan. 

*Walters, H. B., The Art of the Romans. Macmillan. 

Strong, A., Roman Sculpture. 2 vols. G. E. Stechert and 
Co. 





P. Linde has made a very important study of the “The 
Position of the Verb in Latin Prose,” which appears in the 
German periodical Glotta, Vol. XII (1923). His most im- 
portant conclusions may be summarized as follows: 
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1. The imperative generally comes first in the sentence. 

2. Infinitives follow the governing verb. 

3. In lively descriptions the progress of the action is pref- 
erably indicated by placing the verb first. 

4. After a temporal sentence the verb generally begins its 
own clause. 

5. Accented words often drive the verb from the end of 
the sentence. 

6. In subordinate sentences the verb most frequently comes 
at the end. 





Rarely indeed do we hear from a teacher of Greek, and 
the more eagerly therefore do we welcome such correspon- 
dence. A teacher complains of the difficulty in teaching Greek 
accents, and suggests as a solution the abolition not only of 
the accent marks but also of the ancient script. This sug- 
gestion has been made before, of course, but frankly we have 
no sympathy whatsoever with the idea. 

The ancient script gives a little difficulty at first, but we 
have yet to see an average student who could not master 
it, except perhaps for a few details, in two lessons. Why 
then give up the script which we know the ancient Greeks 
themselves actually used, and which is so harmonious with 
the characteristics of the Greek language itself? 

As for the accents, a little careful teaching in the very be- 
ginning will avoid most of the trouble. With the verb, one 
simple rule covers all the possible forms except several par- 
ticiples and infinitives. “The accent of the verb is recessive 
—i. e., it stands on the antepenult if the ultima is short, other- 
wise on the penult.” With nouns and adjectives the follow- 
ing direction is of almost universal! application: “The accent 
of nouns and adjectives stands wherever possible on the same 
syllable as in the nominative.” 

For a clear and complete exposition of the whole matter 
teachers are referred to A Plain Guide to Greek Accentuation 
by F. Darwin Swift, Third Edition Revised, Oxford, Basil 
Blackwell, 1922. 





In the last number of the Review we had occasion to out- 
line the aims and the means of attaining the same, in the 
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teaching of Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil. We stated these aims 
thus: (1) to increase the pupil’s Latin vocabulary by the 
500 most common new words in the author read; (2) to per- 
fect the student’s knowledge of Latin syntax; and (3) to 
familiarize the class with the literary style of the author. 
All these may be summed up under a single heading, The At- 
tainment of Reading Power in Latin. 

With the widespread interest in educational measurements, 
teachers of Latin should be particularly interested in the way 
in which this new type of examination may affect Latin. The 
tests thus far devised (cf. Classical Section for June, 1923) 
aim to measure a student’s power in the Latin language in 
general, be it syntax, forms, “composition,” or translation, 
and not to test power in the Latin of any particular book 
or books of Caesar, Cicero, or Vergil. The only restriction 
of the tests to these authors occurs in the Latin comprehen- 
sion tests, where the Latin passages are representative of the 
writers usually read in high school, although not confined to 
the portions of the text read in class. 

Experimental psychologists themselves do not believe that 
their type of tests will entirely supplant the sort of exami- 
nations now in vogue, but they do believe that our present 
examinations will be greatly influenced by them. The Latin 
examinations of the various examining agencies have in a 
slight degree anticipated the new tests in their efforts to 
measure ability, by stressing the importance of sight trans- 
lation. This tendency, we believe, will now become more and 
more accentuated. The teacher of Latin, however, who sin- 
cerely tries to attain the requirements in the manner already 
outlined, need have no fear of examinations, tests, or measure- 
ments of general power. 

It was Dr. Flexner himself, father of the Modern School, 
who once said, “But that the great majority (probably 99 
per cent) of the half million pupils now studying Latin in 
our secondary schools will never learn to read Latin in any 
real sense of the term is an obvious fact, too patent to re- 
quire demonstration” (cf. A Modern School, pp. 18 ff. That 
this statement was true at the time it was made, we do not 
at all believe. That it is not true today, we have absolute 
proof. A uniform examination was given last year to all the 
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Second-Year Latin students in all the recognized Secondary 
Schools in New York State. Of the 15,000 students sub- 
jected to the test, 11,000 passed with a grade of 60 per cent 
or better; and, of all the different parts of the examination, 
translation of Caesar at sight stands out as one of those in 
which the highest scores were consistently made. (For the 
details, cf. University of the State of New York Bulletin No. 
773, January 1, 1923.) 

Furthermore, we are confident that Dr. Flexner’s state- 
ment will be less and less true as time goes on. We feel 
sure that with proper direction more and more teachers will 
realize that they are working to have their pupils attain 
greater and greater reading power in Latin, and not a 
memoriter knowledge of a restricted assignment in a certain 
Latin anthor. 





Several very important books for the teacher of the Classics 
have appeared of late: 

Prosodia Latina, by J. P. Postgate. An introduction to 
Classical Latin Verse. Oxford, 1923, 120 ff. This work was 
nearing completion when W. R. Hardie’s instructive Res 
Metrica appeared. Hardie’s volume, however, treats of both 
Green and Latin metre, while Postgate’s study is confined to 
Latin and is more practical. With the thesis and hypotheses 
of the higher “Meiric” this book is not concerned; and, agree- 
ably to the advice of experienced teachers, the ancient pres- 
entation of the classical metres is not perturbed by the im- 
portation of modern musical symbols. Furthermore, the tra- 
ditional names have been discarded wherever they are super- 
fluous or confusing, as in the case of “arsis” and “thesis.” 

Roman Britain, by R. G. Collingwood. Oxford, 1923, 101 
pp. This book represents a set of lectures given at Oxford 
in the Summer Meeting of 1921. It is intended as a rapid 
and fully illustrated survey of the subject for people un- 
familiar with it, but contains a valuable bibliography for those 
who wish to study more deeply. 

A History of Rome, by Tenney Frank. The American 
Historical Series, New York, 1923. This is not intended pri- 
marily for a textbook, but for the general reader who is in- 
terested in the political and cultural fortunes of the ancient 
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republic. Accordingly the author presents a consecutive 
story rather than a reference book of paragraphed facts. 
Professor Frank presents a very interesting as well as ac- 
curate account of the story of Rome with many distinctive 
features of his own. 

From Augustus to Augustine, by Professor Sihler. The 
Macmillan Company, 1923. 

The Achievement of Greece; A Chapter in Human Ea- 
perience, by W. C. Greene. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1923. 





General Charles G. Dawes, former Director General of the 
United States Budget, speaks as follows about classical edu- 
cation: “I am in favor of classical education in our second- 
ary schools and colleges for intellectual, moral and patriotic 
reasons. It is desirable that training in the fundamental 
studies should be vigorously taken up and made the basis of 
our education. Among these fundamental studies the Classics 
and mathematics are most important.” 

John J. Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, 
in his pamphlet, Shall We Continue Latin and Greek in Our 
Schools, presents the true attitude of teachers of the Classics. 
We wish to have an educational system consisting of a proper 
proportion of vocational studies, science, and pure culture, 
the last to be centered around study of ancient classical cul- 
ture whence our own is derived. 

France, in the midst of her arduous task of reconstruction, 
has just remodeled her educational system in this manner (cf. 
The New Establishment of the Classics in the Secondary 
Schools of France.) The former arrangement, overstressing 
the vocational and scientific, had not proved satisfactory. 
The French saw alarming signs of deterioration in their cul- 
ture, and with it feared a future dearth of public leaders of 
broad vision. Hence the new establishment of the humanities 
on a classical basis in all the secondary schools of France. 

Mr. Albert Mansbridge, founder of the Workers’ Educa- 
tional Association of Great Britain, and chairman of the 
World’s Association for Adult Education, recently paid a 
high tribute to the value of the Classics from the point of 
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view of “working men and women” (cf. Classical Weekly 
of October 15, 1923). 





The work of the Departments of Greek and Latin at the 
University for the current academic year is now well under 
way. Not only is there a considerable increase of under- 
graduate students in both the Latin and Greek courses, but 
the number of postgraduate students, according to certain 
available information, is greater than in any other institu- 
tion of the United States. 

The candidates for the degree of M. A. number eleven, in- 
cluding eight sisters, two priests, and one layman. The 
special work of these students will be divided between the 
philological and the pedagogical. There are eight candidates 
for the degree of Ph.D., consisting of three sisters and five 
priests. From the work of this group, which is mainly philo- 
logical, we hope to add shortly several volumes to the C. U. A. 
Patristic Series. Mention should also be made of six other 
postgraduate students, two sisters and four priests, who are 
doing their minor work in the field of the Classics. 

Roy J. Dererrari. 














AFFILIATED HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE SECTION 
NOTES 


The pupils of Our Lady of The Straits Academy, St. Ignace, 
Mich., publish an annual, The Beacon Light. In matter and 
form it is very commendable. 


The students of Mount St. Joseph’s College and the Acad- 
emies of St. Vincent and Mount St. Joseph on the Ohio are 
conjointly publishing The Mother Seton Journal. As stated 
in the first number, this monthly has been named after the 
Foundress of the Sisters of Charity not only in tribute to her 
but also to have as its protector, this noble woman, whom we 
trust will soon be proclaimed the first canonized saint of the 
United States. 

News of the recent fire at Mount Mercy Academy, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., will be received by all the affiliated institutions 
with sincere regrets. The report states that no lives were 
lost. The material damages will amount to almost $160,000. 

Holy Name High School, of Steubenville, Ohio, reports that 
a new laboratory in physics has been installed and has been 
equipped with the most modern appliances. This institution 
also informs us that its staff has been increased by the addi- 
tion of two new instructors. 

A new high school building is being constructed for the 
pupils of The Ursuline Academy of the Sacred Heart, of 
Cleveland, Ohio. It is hoped that it will be ready for oc- 
cupancy in January, 1924. 

St. Luke’s High School, of Plains, Wis., has increased its 
equipment in both its commercial department and science 
laboratories. The interior of the school was completely reno- 
vated during the past summer. This school also reports that 
the notable addition of 176 volumes has increased the utility 
of the library for the students. 

At present there is under construction a $150,000 addition 
to Nazareth Junior College and Academy, of Nazareth, Ky. 
The beautiful Gothic church at this institution is being re- 
modeled and enlarged to meet the needs of the growing student 
body and especially to accommodate the ever-increasing num- 
ber of students who assemble annually to take advantage of 
the Normal Extension Courses offered during the summer. 
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Lectures and addresses were given at this institution during 
the fall term by the following: The Hon. Ben Johnson, “The 
History of Our National Capital”; The Rev. Dawson-Byrnes, 
“Shakespeare’s Cardinal Wolsey and Dickens’ Characters.” 
Dialect readings by the well-known poet, T. A. Daly; Dr. Jas. 
A. Walsh, “St. Thomas and Modern Science.” Rev. Father 
Bernadine, C.P., gave a stereopticon lecture. His theme was 
the Study of the Life of St. Gabriel of The Sorrowful Mother. 


MATHEMATICS 


Why the mathematics as outlined in the Syllabus on Affil- 
iation was approved for the high schools affiliated with the 
Catholic University. The first reason, both in order of time 
and excellence, is because it meets the needs and capacities 
of the pupils of high school age. If one carefully studies the 
course, in its divisions, he cannot fail to see how this twofold 
reason has been the guiding force in the arrangement as out- 
lined. An analysis of the four divisions, or the work as- 
signed for each of the four years of the high school period, 
will explain it for the teachers who are just beginning the 
work and refresh it for those for some time in service. For 
both, it is hoped, it will be a source of inspiration to better 
work and wider results. 

The majority of pupils entering the affiliated high schools 
have had little or no algebra in the grades. This, then, is a 
comparatively new branch to them. True, it can be defined 
as generalized arithmetic, and its intimate relation with this 
earlier form of mathematics can and should be utilized as 
the apperceptive basis for its comprehension. Granting this 
to be true, the fact remains that algebra, to the pupil entering 
high school, is of such a nature that his initial progress must 
needs be slow. To meet this capacity of the normal pupil, the 
Committee on Affiliation felt that it was both proper and 
necessary to reduce the amount of matter required for this 
year to that outlined in the syllabus. By this plan the teacher 
can devote more time to the development of the child’s powers 
of thinking, observation and expression. The qualitative im- 
provement and development of the student was next to im- 
possible in the former conventional first year of algebra. The 
ten-year test that has been given to it demonstrates its ad- 
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vantages. The general dissatisfaction that attended the work 
under the older plan has, for the most part, been eliminated. 
The number of failures has been reduced and the consequent 
discouragement and dislike for this important study have 
likewise been removed. Not only have the benefits been of 
a negative type—that is, a mere removal of the more distress- 
ing defects—but those of a positive sort have been provided 
for under this plan. The pupils have shown greater interest 
in their work. They have likewise evidenced in their exami- 
nations greater control over both the symbolism and the con- 
tent of elementary algebra. 

In the second year of mathematics as outlined in the sylla- 
bus, the student is expected to finish the work of elementary 
algebra through quadratics, thus continuing a phase of the 
science of mathematics with which he has become familiar 
during the previous year. Simultaneously with this, the pupil 
is to be introduced into the work of demonstrative geometry. 
This plan has many advantages over the one in current prac- 
tice, viz., the requiring the study of the five books of geometry 
in the second year of high school. The Committee on Affilia- 
tion and the department of mathematics here at the Univer- 
sity, after careful examination and investigation, have con- 
cluded that the study of the five books of plane geometry in 
one year has not proved satisfactory. Their main contention 
is that such a plan prevents the pupils from entering into the 
work with interest and profit. Here, too, as in the conven- 
tional year of algebra, the quantitative element forced both 
teacher and pupil toward meaningless manipulation and mere 
verbal memorizing. Moreover, the attempt to condense the 
material of the five books of plane geometry into one year 
inevitably results in the neglect of the study of originals, 
which is recognized by all to constitute a most essential part 
of the study of geometry. 

There is a decided advantage in pursuing the study of 
algebra and geometry simultaneously. They mutually aid 
each other. This is the commonly accepted opinion of all au- 
thorities in the teaching of mathematics. In fact the tendency 
at the present time is to make the work of the various phases 
of mathematics more inclusive. The latest report of the Na- 
tional Committee on mathematical requirements, made under 
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the auspices of the Mathematical Association of America, 
clearly indicates that the intolerable exclusiveness of the 
branches of mathematics is rapidly disappearing. All teach- 
ers of mathematics should read this invaluable document. 

A question closely allied to, yet sharply distinct from, the 
topic we have been discussing is that of college entrance re 
quirements in mathematics. Before touching this point di- 
rectly it seems advisable to realize that graduation from high 
school, if measured by the number concerned, is a more im- 
portant consideration than that of college entrance. Statis- 
tics show very plainly that by far the large number of pupils 
in our secondary schools do not go on in scholastics pursuits. 
This being the case, the problem for the high schools becomes 
twofold. Those who form the larger number must be pro- 
vided for and the minority, namely, those preparing for col- 
lege, must likewise be considered. In the preparation of the 
outline for mathematics for the schools affiliated with the 
University the committee has attempted to provide for both 
classes of students. It has not permitted one to suffer at the 
expense of the needs of the other. By the approved arrange- 
ment pupils who will not go further than the high school will 
receive instruction in both algebra and geometry, being re- 
quired to offer two units of mathematics for graduation. By 
continuing their work into the third year of mathematics, 
where both algebra and geometry are rounded out and com- 
pleted, those preparing for college will obtain more than is 
necessary for entrance to most of our colleges. By this pro- 
cedure the colleges do not become the directors of the high 
schools, a condition overthrown since 1895. 

The more progressive colleges are gradually coming to 
realize that apart from the courses leading to a science de 
gree, two units of mathematics are quite sufficient for en- 
trance. It is hoped, by those who realize that the curriculum 
was made for the pupils and not the pupils for the curricu- 
lum, that all our colleges will aid in eliminating all that may 
directly or indirectly interfere or impede the primary work 
of our secondary schools, the education of a democratic people 
in culture and service. 

L. L. McVey. 

















EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK AT THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 


In accordance with the proclamation of the President of 
the United States that the week of November 18 be set aside 
for the consideration of the problems of education, the Right 
Rev. Rector invited the professors and students of the Uni- 
versity and Sisters College to meet in the Assembly Room of 
McMahon Hall, at 12 o’clock on Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 21 and 22. On Wednesday, after a short introduc- 
tory address by the Rector, in which he outlined the impor- 
tance of the occasion, the Dean of the Department of Educa- 
tion, the Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, spoke on “Teaching as a 
Profession.” He was followed by the Rev. Leo McVay, whose 
topic was “Health Education.” 

Thursday, Monsignor Pace, Director of Studies at the Uni- 
versity, opened the meeting with a thoughtful discussion of 
“The Function of the Private School in a Democracy.” The 
Rev. Edward B. Jordan, D.D., spoke on “The Responsibility 
of the Catholic College for Developing Leadership.” Rev. 
George Johnson, Ph.D., discussed “The Civic Function of the 
Catholic School.” 

The Right Rev. Rector brought the program to a conclu- 
sion with a very interesting account of the work that the Cath- 
olic University of America is accomplishing. The meeting 
were very well attended and great interest and enthusiasm 
was manifested. 


THE ANNUAL COLLECTION FOR THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 
AMERICA 


On October 26 the announcement of the annual collection 
for the University was sent to the bishops of the country. 
The letter is signed by the Archbishops of the United States 
and it makes a strong appeal for interest and support in all 
that is necessary for the development of our greatest school. 

Simultaneously there has been sent to every pastor the fol- 
lowing summary of all that the University has accomplished in 
the thirty-four short years of its existence. 
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1. For the Church, it has created a Catholic center of higher 
learning in the capital of the United States, appointed on its 
staff 233 Catholic professors, enrolled 16,137 students, dedi- 
cated to Catholic education 29 buildings, established 22 en- 
dowed chairs, collected in its libraries 250,000 volumes, se- 
cured for the benefit of its students 106 fellowships and 
scholarships, conferred 2,781 degrees in course. 

2. For our Country, it organized a unit of the Student Army 
Training Corps, conducted a school for the paymasters of 
the Navy, placed its laboratories at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment and cooperated in research for war purposes, con- 
ducted a Rehabilitation School for ex-service men, adminis- 
tered Knights of Columbus Scholarships for ex-service men. 

3. For Our Dioceses, it has established a Graduate School 
of Catholic Theology—the first in the United States, a School 
of Canon Law—the first in America, given to the Church 4 
Archbishops and 21 Bishops, provided advanced courses for 
1,925 ecclesiastics and conferred degrees on 765, prepared them 
to serve as canonists, superintendents of schools, directors of 
charities, trained them for missionary work among non-Cath- 
olics, secured 42 scholarships for clerical students. 

4. For the Religious Orders, it has affiliated houses of study 
of 15 Orders—the largest group in the world around one 
University, appointed 16 of their members as professors on 
its staff, provided instruction for their students and conferred 
on them higher degrees. 

5. For Catholic Education, it has supplied professors for 
our seminaries, colleges, and summer schools, prepared 3,206 
Sisters to teach in our parochial schools, affiliated 216 high 
schools, set their courses of study and raised their standards, 
done the same for 60 novitiates of our teaching communities, 
conducted Summer Schools and Institutes in Washington, 
Dubuque, San Francisco, Chicago, New York and other cen- 
ters, published the Catholic Educational Review, published 
textbooks in the Philosophy, History and Methods of Educa- 
tion, organized the Bureau of Education in the National Cath- 
olic Welfare Conference. 

6. For Our Catholic Charities, it has organized the Depart- 
ment of Social Action in the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, established the Association of Catholic Charities, pub- 
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lished the Catholic Charities Review, affiliated the Catholic 
Social Service School and provided it with teachers. 

7. For Our Laity, it has appointed on its staff 152 laymen, 
educated 2,378 lay students in Law, Letters, Pedagogy, Science, 
Engineering, conferred degrees on 829 lay students, secured 
60 scholarships for laymen, established Trinity College for 
Catholic women—2,000 students in 23 years, organized the 
' Knights of Columbus Evening School—1,100 students this 
year. 

8. For the General Good, it has cooperated in the organiza- 
tion and work of: the Apostolic Delegation, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation, the American Catholic Historical Association, the 
International Federation of Catholic Alumnae, the Knights 
of Columbus Educational Program, the Champlain Summer 
School, the Association of American Universities, the Ameri- 
can University Union in Europe, the American Council on 
Education, the war work of the Government. 

9. For Scholars, it has founded and edited: The Catholic 
University Bulletin, 29 volumes; The Catholic Educational 
Review, 21 volumes; The Catholic Charities Review, 9 volumes ; 
The Catholic Historical Review, 7 volumes; produced in the 
way of scientific treatises, textbooks, revisions and new edi- 
tions, 360 volumes; contributed numerous articles to periodi- 
cal publications, collaborated in the publication of The Corpus 
Scriptorum Orientalium (with the University of Louvain), 
The American Ecclesiastical Review, The Coptic Version of 
the Bible (Morgan Manuscripts). 

10. For Everybody, it has cooperated in editing and publish- 
ing The Catholic Encyclopedia, in establishing the Universal 
Knowledge Foundation. 


TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Articles of great value to Catholic educational interests, and 
to education in general, are contained in the twentieth an- 
nual report of the Catholic Educational Association, just 
published. The volume is a compact one of some six hundred 
and forty pages, ad carries discussions on topics of para- 
mount interest to all engaged in the care and training of 
youth. 











REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


Modern Contemporary European Civilization: The Persisting 
Factors of the Great War, by Harry Grant Plum and Gilbert 
Giddings Benjamin, Professors of European History, State 
University of lowa. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1923. Pp. 413. 

As may be inferred from the subtitle, this book begins and 
ends with the Great War. In Part I (pp. 11-73) are discussed 
the several attempts at peace during the war, and their con- 
summation in the Armistice and the Peace Treaty. The body 
of the work, Parts II to VI (pp. 74-324), is devoted to “a 
somewhat chronological but more problematical treatment of 
the main features of nineteenth century civilization.” The 
features that are brought to the notice of the reader are those 
which stand out most prominently in connection with the 
Great War. The larger portion of Parts II, III, and IV is 
devoted to a review of European diplomatic activity. Part II 
deals with the efforts to maintain the status quo reached by the 
Congress of Vienna through the Quadruple Alliance, its failure 
and the substitution in the last quarter of the century of the 
Triple Alliance and Entente to preserve the armed peace which 
ended in 1914. Part III takes up the question of the Balkans, 
that “caldron of bubbling trouble.” Part IV concerns itself 
with the rise of modern nationalism and its evolution in Ger- 
man and Italian unification, in the growth of democracy in 
England and in France. Parts V and VI deal with the eco- 
nomic and social situation emerging from the industrial revolu- 
tion: commercially — mercantilism to laissez faire and back 
again, about 1870, to a neo-mercantilism with its imperialism ; 
socially—social legislation, socialism and its assertion of 
the rights of the proletariat before and during the Great 
War in the several European countries and particularly in 
Russia. Finally, in Part VII, we return to the Great War, 
especially as it affected the United States “because, in a sense, 
all history became a unity so far as the war was concerned 
from 1917 to its end and also because it has been thought that 
here would be the logical place to teach ¢he war as a whole in 
all its phases.” 
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The authors have then clearly perceived the fact that the 
Great War grew out of and terminated the nineteenth century 
in history, and that it opened a new era. We are much in debt 
to them for having ordered their treatment of the last hundred 
years in accordance with this view. In so doing they have 
made a departure worth the careful consideration of teachers 
in secondary schools and have dealt a telling blow to “rote” 
history, for “rote” work cannot exist in the presence of history 
done as these men have. For one or two reasons, however, the 
full measure of success which we heartily wish the authors, 
is doubtful. Their book will, indeed must, develop the 
historical powers of students, but it may be asked, will its 
standards secure adoption? We think, too, that the authors 
should have inserted a chapter at the end of Part I in which 
to emphasize the importance of the conditions which, having 
led to the Great War, are to be discussed in the parts follow- 
ing. At the conclusion of the book there might also have been 
added a chapter summarizing the problems of the new era, and 
indicating how these problems differ from the pre-war prob- 
lems of the last century. Provided with such additional guid- 
ance the student could more easily grasp the portent of the 
past as presented in the book and more understandingly appre- 
ciate the significance of the future that is in a large measure 
his to mould. At times, finally, we feel that the style is slow 
and heavy and that the page format is too unrelieved. Be 
this as it suits the individual reader we welcome the reap- 
pearance of footnotes that satisfy one’s yearning for the bases 
of statements. 

A few errors might be noted if they were of major impor- 
tance. On several occasions the reader is led to expect a dis- 
cussion of a certain topic in a paragraph and then finds him- 
self shunted off without notice to the study of another. Thus 
the paragraph on page 12 begins with, “Who caused the war?” 
and before this question is satisfactorily disposed of, the narra- 
tive runs, with only a “further” to warn him, into a record of 
early peace discussions. The use of the phrase “industrial 
revolution,” referring to the economic changes going on in 
Tudor England, is unfortunate (p. 150). The reasoning on 
page 171, which explains Germany’s conduct as a result of her 
having but recently become nationally conscious—she was like 
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a boy with a chip on his shoulder spoiling for a fight, egotisti- 
cal and “cock-sure”—is psychologically and historically indis- 
putable, but we may in like manner draw some interesting con- 
clusions. about the attitude of this boy’s nationally mature 
neighbor on the west. Danger lies in similes—a boy with a 
chip on his shoulder is at least charming for his simplicity. 
Francis G. TscHan, Pa.D. 


The Effect of Object Presentation on the Learning and Reten- 
tion of a Latin Vocabulary, by Austin G. Schmidt, S.J. A 
dissertation submitted in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in the University of 
Michigan. Chicago: Loyola University Press, 1923. Pp. 192. 
In the course of the author’s experiments relating to his 

subject, he met many persons who, judging too hastily from the 

fact that he was making use of objects and actions, thought 
that his purpose was to measure the efficiency of the direct 
method. Fearing that many of his readers may make the 
same hasty judgment, Father Schmidt takes great pains to 
forestall any such notion and to state the purpose of his study 
explicitly. It is to determine the effect of objective presenta- 
tion on the learning and retention of a Latin vocabulary, and 
by objective presentation he means the use, during the learning- 
period, (a) of objects, (b) of actions, and (c) of pictures. Ap- 
parently Father Schmidt was ready to make the experiment 
with the vocabulary of any other of the possible languages, but 
at the suggestion of the American Classical League chose 

Latin. 

Although not affecting vitally the subject of study, it is a 
pity that Father Schmidt did not define more accurately the 
Direet Method and Indirect Method of teaching languages. 
Nearly every one has different idea of just what the Direct 
Method is. To many the use to any extent of conversation in 
the classroom makes one’s method direct. To others the teach- 
ing of vocabulary by objective presentation makes one’s method 
direct. Furthermore, Father Schmidt himself seems contin- 
ually to associate objective presentation with the Direct 
Method. Yet surely many teachers of past and present have 
used this device and would not call themselves exponents of 
sucha school. The Direct Method in its pristine purity is 
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characterized by the complete absence of the vernacular. Even 
the use, for example, of a Latin-English vocabulary would be 
regarded as contrary to its fundamental principle. Accord- 
ingly Father Schmidt’s experiments in objective presentation, 
making free use as they do, of the vernacular, would be con- 
sidered not of the real Direct Method. On this and several 
other matters, we are surprised that Father Schmidt makes 
no mention of H. E. Palmer’s “The Scientific Study and 
Teaching of Languages” (The World Book Co.). 

Briefly, Father Schmidt in his experiments selected a hun- 
dred words as a fairly representative sampling of nouns, ad- 
jectives, and verbs of the Latin language, and ‘had ‘half of 
these learned by children in the old translation way,'and the 
other half by the objective method. A test was then given to 
determine by which method the pupils learned the more 
quickly, and a month later another test was given to determine 
which group of words the children remembered the better. All 
sorts of precautions were taken to make the results as accurate 
as possible, and surely no question can be raised as to Father 
Schmidt’s sincerity and seriousness in the conduct of his 
investigation. 

We must say, however, that the results are a little disap- 
pointing. In fact, Father Schmidt warns his reader so fre- 
quently of the many possibilities of error which are concerned 
with the tests and which he has tried to avoid that we really 
wonder if the results of the experiments are entirely trust- 
worthy. 

The results for the most part may be given as follows: 


From a cross-comparison of the work done by different 
groups of subjects studying under different conditions during 
the first week, it appears that one block of fifty words is 
learned better objectively; the other block of fifty words; non- 
objectively. 

From a direct comparison between the first and second 
week’s work of the same subjects, it appears that when non- 
objective methods were used first, the tests for immediate re- 
eall showed little superiority for either method; but the tests 
for deferred recall’ showed less perfect retention of the mate- 
rial learned objectively. When objective methods were’ used 
first, thy showed superiority in both tests, particularly in that 
for deferred recall. 

A word-count was made from 13,082 test-papers submitted 
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in the tests for immediate recall. By means of this count the 
average score made for each of the hundred words for each of 
the thirty-two combinations dependent on grade, sex, form 
used, and order followed, was determined. The count revealed 
the fact that nouns and adjectives, when presented as they 
were in the experiment, lose by objective presentation as often 
as they gain; but that verbs are consistently learned better, 
and this to a marked degree. 

Father Schmidt considers also the problem of interest. 
Through a questionnaire he finds that 90 per cent of the chil- 
dren voted with enthusiasm for the objective methods, and 
this, of course, is an element that must be considered in any 
method of teaching. 

The most striking of all of Father Schmidt’s conclusions is 
that the verbs are consistently learned better than other parts 
of speech by objective methods. Yet he more or less discounts 
this by saying, “If verbs were memorized in logically arranged 
material (sentences)—the old and tried method of the Jesuits 
—the difference between objective and non-objective presenta- 
tion might not prove to be as great as it was in this experi- 
ment.” The other conclusions of importance have always been 
accepted by energetic teachers as more or less axiomatic. Per- 
haps it is a good thing, however, to have their truth demon- 
strated in such a tangible manner. 

Roy J. Derrerrari. 


Otis Classification Tests, by Arthur S. Otis, Ph.D. Forms A and 
B, for grades 4 to 8. Score cards, class record sheet, percen- 
tile graphs, interpretation chart and manual of directions. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1923. Speci- 
men set. 

The Otis Classification Tests are a further addition to the 
increasing number of the combination type of test. Part I 
contains 115 questions on language, arithmetic, geography, 
history, physiology and hygiene, vocabulary, music, and general 
information. Part II consists of the Otis Self-Administering 
Tests of Mental Ability. Like its predecessors of this class, 
the Otis Classification Tests enable the teacher to judge the 
child’s achievements in the various school subjects in the light 
of his general ability. By means of Part I, the educational 
age (EA) and the educational quotient (EQ) are obtained, 
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while the results of the second part of the test are expressed 
in terms of mental age (MA), index of brightness (IB), and 
intelligence quotient (IQ). Combining these various measures 
two new expressions are obtained, the “accomplishment ra- 
tion” (AR) and the “classification Index” (CI). Both the 
EQ and the IQ are obtained in a novel manner. Complete 
instructions for the administration, and scoring and for the 
interpretation of the results are presented in the manual. 
The most serious disadvantage which the test possesses is 
the complexity of finding the various ages, quotients, ratios, 
and indices. The labor involved in this connection is com- 
pensated by the ease and facility with which the tests may 
be given and scored. As far as can be determined from an 
examination of the tests and manual, all the requirements of 
a reliable test are fulfilled. The manual evidences the con- 
servatism which is being manifested of late by the real lead- 
ers in the field of mental and educational measurements. 
T. G. Foran. 





Junior English, by Rose Buhlig, Tilden Technical High School. 
Chicago: D.C. Heath & Co., 1923. Book I, pp. 222; Book 
II, pp. 258; Book III, pp. 321. 

Junior English Course, by P. H. Deffendall, A. M., Blair School. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1923. Book I, pp. 244; Book 
II, pp. 141. 

Two series of texts for the teaching of English in the junior 
high school are here offered. Each appears under a title 
comprehensive enough t» include all the work usually given 
under the head, “English,” yet each is essentially a manual 
of composition. The project method and the socialized recita- 
tion have determined to a large extent the organization of each, 
as to content and suggested class procedure. 

The first, by Rose Buhlig, is a three-book series intended 
for the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades respectively. The 
appeal throughout is to the child’s interest in constructive 
activities arising in the life of the school and the community. 
But in the effort to direct this activity, the author has pro- 
duced a teacher’s lesson-plan book rather than a pupil’s text. 
Suggestions for class management might be given more ap- 
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propriately and more economically in a separate manual for 
teachers. Some of the games included might also be ques- 
tioned from, the viewpoint of economy of attention. While 
not discounting the advantage gained by enlisting pupil in- 
terest in the matter to be taught, one is inclined to doubt the 
value of having a bean bag thrown from one side of the room 
to the other while questions in grammar are being answered. 

In each volume, the space given to reading for apprecia- 
tion, with the accompanying projects in verse-making, is much 
too small in view of the importance of the subject and the ex- 
cellence of its presentation. 

The second, by P. H. Deffendall, is also intended for grades 
seven to nine, and may be secured either in one combined 
volume or in two separate books, the first for grades seven 
and eight and the third for grade nine. Ten chapters are 
allotted to. the work of each of the three grades; each chapter, 
in turn, is divided into two parts—a project and “a simple 
treatment of grammar and good usage.” 

The author acknowledges his dependence upon the project 
method and the socialized recitation. Opportunity for the 
latter he consistently provides but the project he finds more 
difficult of realization. He admits that those he presents 
“possess all the characteristics of the real project that can 
be put into a book that is to be used by the children as a text.” 
This states, in effect, that the project is not a method in the 
strict sense; it is more tha fixing of a material starting point 
and. of a definite goal to be reached through vital activ- 
ity than a formal procedure. Projects may be outlined for 
the. instruction and. guidance of teachers but, incorporated 
into a text for children, they cease to be real projects. 

Sister M. CarHerine (Ursvine). 
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